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Tho Purest Tones the Most Effective. 
(Concluded from last } Number.) 

In manning an orchestra, so as to give the single 
instruments their proportionate strength of tone, 
the maximum is reached sooner than it is com- 
monly supposed ; and this is a point, about which 
there is a great deal of vagueness. If one im- 
agines that, the more violins, basses, &c., he em- 
ploys, the more he will increase the tone-effect, 
he is greatly mistaken. The reasons why it is 
not so are, to be sure, quite complicated ; they lie 





reflection and mutual interference of sounds,— 
laws which we must first learn to understand. 

But a further reason, and one not unessential, 
is found in what has been alreacy said. A power- 
fully and beautifully played solo violin sounds out 
through all the ripieni (filling up, or accompany- 
ing) violins, because this violin may be compared 
with the cannon (see last number), whereas the 
ripient parts correspond to the platoon firing. 
The single violin has a pure, regularly vibrating 
tone; the ripient play and sound confusedly to- 
gether. In the same manner a small choir, sing- 
ing unisono, resounds distinctly through the con- 
fused roar and tumult of a great crowd of people. 

Observe now in an orchestra the wind instru- 
ments, the string instruments, and the singers. How 
many of them actually commence the tone pre- 
cisely with the down stroke of the director ? The 
concert-masters, the chorus leaders, and at the 
most the upper voices and those sitting nearest to 
them. The others follow after, like a rattling 
platoon fire of musketry. Now this one, and now 
that one comes in too late or too soon,—not by whole 
minutes, to be sure,—but tenths of seconds are 
long enough intervals of time for the ear, when it 
is practised, to distinguish separately !—One flute 
is just taking breath, while the other is already 
making the attack ; one violinist draws an up bow, 
while another draws a down bow ; one plays with 
a half, another with a whole length of bow. And 
now, only now, for the singers! Especially the 
ladies, who, to the despair of the chapel-master, 
sing shame-facedly all the evening into their note- 
books, and never see when his baton comes down, 
but only sing after when their fair next neighbor 
begins. Grand ensemble effects shall we have out 
of that! And then they think, the more, the bet- 
ter! On the contrary, the more, the worse. For, 
the greater the number of co-operators, so much 
the greater will be the confusion ( Tonwirrwarr). 
One and the same tone from a hundred throats 
does not strike upon our ear at once, but possibly 
a hundred times in a second, that is to say, from 
one throat one hundreth part of a second after 
another. That, to be sure, is not much, but quite 
enough to make it impossible to reach the intend- 
ed unity of effect. Every director knows that, 
the greater the masses, the more difficult it is to 
hold them even outwardly together. Of inward 
unity, of unanimity of will and effort we do not 
here speak. 

But if it were possible to enforce this—and that 
it is possible in certain circumstances, at least to 





approximate to it, is proved by highly successful 
and therefore celebrated orchestral representa- 
tions, like those at the Leipsic Gewandhaus, under 
Mendelssohn, in Dresden, under Wagner, and at 
the Paris Conservatoire,—you would always find 
that the most powerful tone-effects, the most unani- 
mous moving together was realized by the rela- 
tively smaller orchestra. ‘The absolutely largest 
orchestra will in many respects be just the abso- 
lutely weakest. For no sooner have you by in- 
credible pains conquered the fatal “one after 
another,” than you come at once upon the ugly 
problem of the purity of the orchestra, which 
never will be solved. 

Of what avail is the purest tuning of an orches- 
tra, so long as all ears are not alike purely tuned, 
all fingers alike dexterous, and go long as all the inci- 
dental causes, such as the influence of temperature, 
and so forth, cannot be avoided. Not only do the 
string instruments, after a few bars, sink, and the 
wind instruments rise in pitch,—and what is worse, 
not rise and sink proportionally, but by a hundred 
nuances and fluctuations, often too slight to be 
remedied, but always too large not to be perceived ; 
—but the fingers and the breath, too, the bows 
and the mouth-pieces, are not perfectly obedient; 
many ears hear with difficulty, inany easily, one 
is in advance in his perception, another lags be- 
hind—and so in short an orchestra, the larger and 
more many-voiced it is, presents a sort of tone- 
whirlpool, of which we have often wished that it 
might be as visible to the eyes as it is audible to 
the ears of the public. Could our eyes only see 
these tumultuous air waves, as we can follow the 
waves of water, we should be frightened by this 
agitated, self-crossing, whirling, self-swallowing 
and annihilating surge, which hammers upon our 
tympanum, in a manner far more confused and 
complicated than the breakers dashing on a rocky 
ledge, which do follow certain laws and coinci- 
dences, however complicated. 

Thus whatever may be attained by precision in 
the operation of great masses of instruments, is 
partially cancelled again by the want of purity. 
By this not only the sonority and clearness, but 
also the strength of the impression are impaired. 

And thus, in this striving after the maximum of 
tone-effect, it turns out as in every other striving. 
It is a universal law of nature, that, in the vicinity 
of the maximum, like increases of the power ap- 
plied do not produce like increases of effect. The 
mathematical proof of this belongs not to our 
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experience of it at every “monster concert,” 
which, under the circumstances, produces not a 
greater, but relatively a less intense effect, than a 
normal orchestra of from sixty to eighty men; to 
say nothing of the esthetic pleasure which must 
always be disturbed by too great a multitude, 
since an artistic unity ean never be brought about 
in so multifarious an assemblage. 
— 


Dreatu or MApAME MenpbELSsonN.—The 
Frankfort papers announce the recent death of 
Madame Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. widow of the 
composer, at the age of thirty-five,—and her in- 
terment in the Free Town with solemn musical 
ceremonials. The event had been for some time 
expected by the friends of the deceased lady,— 
since her health was, by them, known to have 
been slowly and steadily declining for more than 
a twelvemonth. It must not pass without its word 
of respectful commemoration ; since whenever the 
story of the life of the composer of ‘ Elijah’ is 
told,—a place of no ordinary love and honor must 
be kept for the worthy wife of the greatest mo- 
dern artist; who rejoiced in the extraordinary 
triumphs of his brilliant but short career, with a 
simplicity, cordiality, and modesty excellent in 
one so beautiful and accomplished as she was; 
and who supported his loss and accepted the trial 
with a quiet and dignified resignation, made all 
the more touching by the depth and earnestness 
of affection which she loved to express when 
speaking of him who went before her—by but a 
little while—to the grave.—Lond. Atheneum. 


—> 


[From the London Atheneum.) 


Death of George Onslow. 


Some years ago, when the immediate surprise 
and delight excited by Beethoven's earliest works 
had subsided, and before chamber-musicians or 
chamber-audiences had begun to relish his later 
compositions, 


Onslow was in great Pequest among our choicer 
amateurs, and the announcement of his death 
might have excited a livelier regret than it will 
now excite. Yet, in more respects than one, 
the composer just deceased claims an honorable 
mention amongst the distinguished and individual 
artists of the past half-century. 

Ife was born at Clermont, in the Pay-de-Déme, 
in July, 1784. Tis father was a member of the 
well-known English family-—his mother a Bran- 
tome. ‘Thus, he learned music merely as a gen- 
tleman’s accomplishment ; and though he studied 
the pianoforte under Hullmandel, Dussek, and 
Cramer, besides learning the violoncello, it was 
not, we are assured, till some time after boyhood 
was passed that a hearing of Méhul’s Overture 
to “ Stratonice” excited in him that desire of try- 
ing to exercise creative power which was only to 
be allayed by his devoting his life to the study 
and production of music. Unlike many other 
amateurs who confound wishes with means, and 
ideas with complete works,—determined too, to 
undertake musical composition in its most deli- 
cate and complex and intellectual forms,— Onslow, 
we are assured by M. Fétis, shut himself up and 
toiled laboriously ere he gave out his first stringed 
Quintet; from that time until within a short per- 
iod of his death producing and publishing unceas- 
ingly most successful as well as most fertile compo- 
sitions for the chamber. A few Symphonies and 
three Operas (no one of which is particularly 
striking), ‘L’ Alealde de la Vega,’ ‘ Le Colpor- 
teur,’ and ‘Le Duc de Guise,’ are the only other 
works by Onslow which have been laid betore the 
world. So far as we are aware, he never attempt- 
ed sacred composition. 

The large mass of chamber music, however, 
finished by Onslow well merits the epithet of re- 
markable. It is thoroughly original without being 
extraordinarily striking,—delicate and interesting 
without sickliness or the absence of occasional 
vigor,—suave in the phrases, ingenious in struc- 
ture,—not always, it may be, sufficiently varied by 
happy strokes of episode, but always thoroughly 


before also the peculiar genius of 
Mendelssohn was fully developed,—the music of 
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well reasoned out, and interesting to the players, 
from the closeness of attention and readiness in 
dialogue, reply and imitation which it demands. 
During later years—as frequently happens with 
those whose first thoughts are more pleasing than 
powerful—Onslow, in straining after novelty and 
contrast, became only affected or fragmentary. 
This may have done its part in abating the zeal 
and sympathy of his admirers:—but enough remains 
from his pen to be referred to, to be returned up- 
on, to be performed and partaken of with pleasure, 
so long as music is bound by its present laws, and 
as those who enjoy it retain their present canons 
of enjoyment. It would be superfluous to single 
out any of the well-known Quintets which have 
won for Onslow an European celebrity,—or to do 
more than mention his Pianoforte Sextuor, his 
Pianoforte Duets in F minor and E minor, his 
Pianoforte 7rio in G major (a singularly sweet 
and gracious specimen of his style), his Pianoforte 
Sonatas, with violin (in G minor and E major), 
and with violoncello (in F major and G minor). 
The above are all classical works, having a beau- 
ty, an intricacy, and an expressiveness totally 
their own,—appealing to the thoughtful, as oppos- 
ed to the sensual musicians,—happily conceived 
and carefully finished. 

The habits of Onslow’s life were gentle and re- 
tired, tending to gocourage self-occupation. He 
resided principally” in his native Auvergne,—tra- 
velled little, we believe, save to Paris, where he 
succeeded to Cherubini’s membership of the 
Académie des Beaux Arts,—and mixed in the 
concerns of the world of music only sparingly and 
occasionally. The kindness of his nature took 
the form of an over-graciousness of manner, 
which made intercourse with him fatiguing to all 
such as prefer discriminating judgment and fresh, 
if irregular, sallies of humor to compliment, be it 
ever so courtly, or approval, be it ever so sincere. 
His health had been tor some time declining,—but 
his death, at the close of a walk, was sudden. It 
is presumed that it may be followed by some vo- 
tive honors in the country to which by right of 
citizenship, and more by the manner of his art, 
he may be said most closely to belong. 


(— > 


Adolph Bernard Marx. 


Adolph Bernard Marx, doctor and professor of 
music, was born at Halle the 27th of November, 

798. He received instruction in the elements 
of music and on the piano, and was taught har- 
mony by Tiirk; but, in his youth he cultivated 
the art only imperfectly, being obliged to give 
himself to the study of jurisprudence. Having 
completed his course at the University, he obtained 
an appointment on the tribunal at Halle, which, 
however, he soon abandoned for one more impor- 
tant in the college at Naumbourg. But the strong 
desire of devoting himself entirely to the study 
of music, decided him to remove to Berlin, where 
for several years, contending successfully against 
many obstacles, he pursued his musical studies. 
In 1823, Schlesinger committed to his charge the 
editorship of the Ad/gemeine Musik Zeitung, and 
the successful manner in which he conducted it 
for seven years, made him advantageously known 
and was the cause of his receiving, in 1830, the 
appointment of Director of Music in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. He subsequently received the 
diploma of Doctor in Music from the University 
of Marbourg, and his published works justify his 
title to this honor. 

Among the productions of Marx are the fol- 
lowing: 

Ist. Die Kunst des Gesanges, theoretisch-prak- 
tisch. (The Art of Singing, theoretical and prac- 
tical.) Berlin, 1826, 4to. 347 pp. This work is 
in three divisions ; the first containing the princi- 
ples of music ; the second, treating of the theory 
of the voice and its formation ; the third being 
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fiir unsere Zeit. 


made up of detailed observations on the applica- 
tion of the art of singing to different styles of 
music. 

2nd. Ueber Malerie in Tonkunst. Ein Mai- 
gruss an die Kunst-Philosophen. (On Painting 
in Music. A May greeting to the Art-philoso- 
phers.) Berlin. 1828. 

3d. Die Lehre von der musikalischen Komposi- 
tion, praktisch~:heoretisch, Sclbst-unterricht. (The- 
2 vols. 


67 pp-, 8vo. 


ory and practice of musical composition.) 
Leipsic. 1838. 


4th. Allgemeine Musiklehre. Ein Hiilfsbuch 


Siir Lehrer und Lernende in jedem Weise musik- 


alischer Unterweisung. (General Music Teach- 
er.) Leipsic. 1839. 

5th. Berliner Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung. 
1823-1828. 

6th. Ueber die Geltung Hiindelscher Sologesdnge 
Lin Nachtrag zur Kunst des 
(On the value of Handel's solo songs 
to the Art of 


Gesanges. 
A. contribution 
1829. Ato. 


for our time. 
Song.) Berlin. 


7th. Betrachtung ucber den heutigen Zustand 
der Deutschen Oper, (Considerations on the 


present state of German Opera,) &e. 

Marx also wrote several articles in the Universal 
Lexicon of Musie, published by Schilling ; among 
them, those on Bach, Beethoven, Gluck, Fasch, 
Grétry, Haydn and Handel. He is also known 
as a composer by several musical dramas, sym- 
phonies, &e., and by his Oratorios, “ Saint John 
the Baptist,” which was performed in 1835, and 
“ Moses,” recently performed under the direction 
of Liszt, at Weimar. Dr. Marx is at present 
associated with Dr. Kullak, in the direction of a 
Musical Academy in Berlin; for an account of 
which see vol. 1, page 170, of this Journal. 

‘— > 
A Letter about Jullien. 

Dear Mr. Dwicnr:—A private letter from one of Jul- 
lien’s audience last night fell into my hands to-day, andI 
thought in spite of its hasty style and its slight satire 
upon us Bostonians it might amuse your readers. Ihave 
not spared even the allusion to yourself. The writer 
does not pretend to any musical knowledge, but as you 
will doubtless give us a full and fair analysis of Jullien’s 
performance, I thought this dashing criticism might meet 
a response in some minds and could do nobody any 

c. 
Boston, Oct. 27, 1853. 

Drar E : Last night we heard Jullien. 
What a wonderful man he is! Why, he has met 
Yankeedom on its own ground and _ beaten it 
entirely. Such a command of means, such an 
understanding of effects I never saw before, but 
the aim is petty, trivial, purely of to-day and this 
world. He understands our weak side and relied 
upon the Boston reputation for appreciation of a 
grand orchestra and the classical music, which 
our friend Dwight insists so much upon, and so sup- 
posed he could put the dollars in his pocket here 
as fast as he did the fifty cents in New York- 
Many things Jullien understands, but not the Bos- 
ton public. His music is essentially popular, and 
he needs the great democratic masses to receive 
and reward it. The musical public in Boston is 
of necessity small, and we have not that perpetual 
influx of new people which enables New York to 
furnish a fresh audience every night. Jullien 
needed every person that ever goes to a concert, 
and that for more than one night each, to make 
out his twelve audiences of two or three thousand. 
The prestige of success is a part of his art, and 
he ought never to allow himself to have an empty 


harm. 
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house. We Bostonians have a notion that a half 
dollar is enough for a concert, and you know what 
Boston notions are. Fashionable people, indeed, 
attend only dollar concerts, but they are few in 
number after all; and as for us sober people, if 
curiosity overcomes economy for once, yet it is 
only for once—we see the elephant and are satis- 
fied. Then, too, a half dollar audience is so much 
more impressible and sympathetic. Why, Jullien 
would have every one of them on their feet and 
answering his shouts as they did in Castle Garden ; 
but how can he expect people who are “ genteel” 
and ean afford their dollar a ticket, to peril their 
reputation by a display of patriotism. Imagine 
Park and Beacon streets, which closed their win- 
dows when Kossuth went through, rising up to 
honor “ Hail Columbia,” and “ Who fought and 
bled in Freedom’s cause.” * * * Oh, it was very 
funny to see a few grave people rise while 
Jullien was playing Yankee Doodle with the 
broadest fun and satire gleaming through it every- 
where, and laughing at them to their faces, and 
they knew nothing, of it! Old Connecticut and 
wooden nutmegs, ticking clocks and jingling pica- 
yunes, Mexican wars and Bowery boys, all seemed 
Again and again come in the 
same unmeaning, hacknied 


fairly represented. 
same rub-a-dub, the 
phrase : 

Yankee Doodle is the tune 

Americans delight in, 

Twill do to whistle, dance and sing, 

And its just the thing for fightin’. 

Then that booming cannon, and the battle, and 
the shouts all worked up with grand effect; and 
after the victory—no song of thanks going to the 
gods, or mass to be performed in the churches ;— 
what had they to do with whipping the British ? 
“ We beat ’em boys,” 

“Yankee Doodle keep it up, 

Yankee Doodle dandy.” 
“The British can whip all the world—and we 
ean whip the British.” We laughed as if we 
were children again.¢ I did not quite forgive 
Jullien that he did not fully take us captive, that 
he did not extemporize and repeat in louder and 
louder, wilder and wilder strains, like the prisoner 
who played the magie pipe in the fairy tale, until 
we had to rise and dance at his bidding. 1 did 
not wish to pay reverence to “ Hail Columbia”— 
which I think anything but hale at present, but I 
did want to feel like a boy when he first hears a 
military band and give myself up once more to a 
popular impulse. 

It was profane to hear Beethoven in this con- 
nection. I half suspected it before we went, 
but after a ten years’ worship of him, I could not 
risk losing the possibility of hearing a whole 
series of his music finely played; but it was like 
using Raphael’s Cartoons for fourth of July fire- 
works. Nothing can wholly eclipse such genius, 
and occasionally the grand Beethoven thought 
broke through ; but there was no unity of expres- 
sion ; the effect was distracting and confused, 
until it came to the triumphal march; that was 
grand—it was the march of an army—not the 
marshalling of all the elements of the universe, as 
it has always seemed to me before,—still its vigor, 
its precision, its masterly execution were very 
great. W compares him to Horace Vernet, 
whose battle pieces are the finest possible, but 
who fails in every other department. How we 
wished for I , With his severe taste and _ his 
intellectual perfection of musical expression, to 
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power over the instruments, with the entire failure 
to reproduce the idea, would have had upon him. 

We came away fully satisfied that we had had 
our money’s worth,—having of course taken a 
family ticket of five—another feature of 
the concert ; for the groups of five in every direc- 
spect of arrangement to 
the 
three 


queer 


tion gave that peculiar 2 
the audience which might be indicated by 
way in which we used to sing—five times 
are fifteen, five times four are twenty, five times 
five are twenty-five, and five times six are thirty, 
How smoothly and nicely it used to run, didn’t 
it? and just so did Jullien’s concert. Long live 
Jullien !—we have never seen his like before, and 
hardly think we shall soon again. The witching 
hour of night found us still comparing notes on 
his performance, and I only wish you could have 
been of the party. R must have enjoyed 
him to the utmost. 

Yours for Classical Music, 





D. 
= _—— > 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Dead March in “ Samson.” 

Is not our good friend the “ Diarist” mistaken 
in speaking of the Dead March in “ Samson” be- 
ing played in Boston? He may be right, but I 
never chanced to hear “ Samson” with any other 
than the Dead March from “ Saul.” 

And this gives me a chance to say that the 
substitution of the Dead March from “ Saul” in 
the Oratorio of “Samson” was, I think, a great 
mistake. The march “Samson” fills up its 
place exactly; the march from “ Saul,” when put 
there, is out of place. 

One day last Spring, I was riding with K., 
said, Did you ever hear this 


when I suddenly 
air? and then hummed, 





what is it? Tell me what it 

I cannot tell, exactly, was his 
reply, but it seems like eulogy. As our wagon 
rattled a good deal I said no more. Some time 
after, when he had forgotten it, I played it on the 
piano, according to Dr. Clarke’s arrangement, 
and without telling K. what it was, asked him to 
analyze it. It is, said he, the utterance of a soul 
too full to refrain from utterance, and yet with 
emotions so nicely balanced that it does not know 
whether to break out into lamentation or into 
eulogy. Still a third time, some months after- 
ward, I was riding with him on top of a stage- 
coach, and said: K., do you remember this tune ? 
and then whistled it. No, said he, I do not. 
What does it express? said I. It is a puzzle, he 
answered ; it seems not to know whether to weep 
or to break out in praises. 

Now when you remember that Handel places 
this march between the chorus, “ Weep, Israel, 
weep,” and the bass solo, “ Glorious hero,” you 


No; said he: 
expresses, said I. 


must acknowledge that he put it in the right 
place, and it is a meddlesome interference to sub- 
stitute any other music for it. 

The whole Oratorio of “Samson” bears the 
criticism of K. equally well. 


He has never 
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heard it, except as I have given him detached 
portions on the piano, or hummed the airs, and 
yet without knowing the words, he always gives 
correctly their expression. I will occupy your 
space with only one more example. On my 
humming the air of the words, “'Then round 
about the starry throne of Him who ever rules 
he said it expressed clear and undoubting 
Now 


alone,” 
hope with a reference to previous despair. 
it is preceeded in the oratorio by the recitative, 
“My genial spirits droop, my hopes are fled.” 
mh 7 
— > 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Vive la Bagatelle. 

On Monday night M. Jullien was again in his 
glory. Enough, too much, has already been said of 
this dictator in the realm of sound. But we can 
not forbear one word in vindication of his genius. 

‘ Humbug,’ ‘clap-trap,’ these are words as closely 
connected with the name of le grand Jullien as 
are ‘ trashy ’ and ‘ noisy’ with the Valse and Gallop 
among the pseudo-critical. What if the great 
maestro with his mammoth band and monster 
concerts is a hum, and his titanic drum a hum- 
drum,—what if his exquisite echo is blown from 
a horn out of a back window,—what if His Impe- 
rial Highness (does he not ape the majesty of his 
Roman namesake ?) condescendingly nods and 
bravos each obsequious solo, and recalls them 
upon very slight pretence for an encore,—what 
though he perch his unique and graceless figure 


High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshines the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 


but which in fact is only tinsel and fustian,—what 
if his halo is gilt and his majesty a mockery,—is 
he not at least the prince of humbugs? Be it so, 
say we, for behold a greater than Barnum is here ! 
The man is a study in himself. His eravat,— 
Jullien’s cravat, Jullien’s waistcoat, Jullien’s gloves, 
are they not each and all wonders in their way ? 
And when under the magic of his baton the muses 
and the graces all spring up and gather into 
sight—when with his massive shoulders, Atlas-like, 
he seems to hold up the heavens while it thunders, 
and vast volumes of sound are rolling and fulmi- 
nating about his head,—when th electric spark 
from his finger’s end seems to dart to the remotest 
corner of the orchestra,—when at the quiver of 
his wand the note comes shaking and tremulous 
from a score of instruments—and tones clear as 
light answer the flashing of his eyes—when his nod, 
like the Olympian Jove’s, unbinds all the bolts of 
sound and lets loose the thunder of the drums, not 
only in the Hall, but in the lower entry, then the 
study becomes mystery and wonder verges on ad- 
miration. 

All this has been said much better before. It 
isin everybody’s mouth and in everybody’s ears. 
It has been well said too that he gives us too much 
of the monster and too little of the muse: that 
he has imbibed the genius of imperial Rome : that 
when he plays Yankee Doodle, it is to display the 
agility of his leviathan parts, a display only par- 
alleled by the tight-rope performance of Nero’s 
elephant. So his battle scenes and shouts of vic- 
tory remind us no less of the mock fights and 
naval conflicts of the amphitheatre translated into 
sound. 

The American mind wants repose. But Jul- 
lien, like a true artist as he is, and not a social 
philosopher, appeals to those elements which it 
has, not to what it lacks. If the trash which he 
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serves up to his audiences is nightly devoured 
with avidity, and better selections meet with little 
favor, as is the fact, who shall blame Jullien for 
the tastelessness of his hearers? It is his purpose 
to please not to instruct. Moreover it is his boast 
that he has popularized orchestral music. Who 
then shall dub him “hum,” while he succeeds so 
eminently in what he undertakes? Go and lis- 
ten. Graciously permit yourself to be pleased ; 
for it is due to the artists who make an effort to 
please you,—suffer yourself to whirl away in the 
mazes of that Byronic “ Prima Donna,” in which 
Buckingham Palace, with the crowned head and 
court in it, and the Iron Duke himself at their 
head to lead the waltz, seems sucked “up into a 
maelstrom of sounds, and after riding aloft and 
spinning for a while on each of its towers is at 
last safely restored to its massive foundations. 
When one is swept off his feet by each fell swoop 
of those fiddle bows, one cannot but wish to make 
anew combination of parts of the “ Prima Donna” 
and give ita new name. Then might we have a 
“ Witche’s Dance” after our own heart—not that 
easy grace with which Ole Bull’s witches, twining 
their arms in sisterly affection, glide into the 
dance with a gentle movement, like well-bred 
young ladies, —but a weird, screaming, chattering, 
squeaking, gibbering jig that should raise one’s 
hair and stop one’s breath till at last they are 
swept off to upper air by one circling eddy of 








sounds, as in John Martin’s picture of Macbeth. 
It needs a man of terrors, like the gloomy Paga- 
nini, whose life was a tragedy, to do this. 

Quid multa ? One word touching the “ Atlantic,” 
and then adieu to him of the golden wand. This 
Gallop, performed for the first time, was a disap- 
pointment. So grand a theme should not be so 
poorly treated. It lacks incident—not that it 
should be too specific and descriptive—but cer- 
tainly it should not be so general as to be vague 
and senseless. ‘The imagination needs a stand- 
point from which to regard the tumultuous, wavy 
scene—of course the vessel is taken as the only 
available one—the only idea intelligibly conveyed 
is that of waves beating against her side. This may 
be the chief feature of the voyage to those who roll, 
sea-sick, in their berths, but it is not enough 
for an enthusiastic audience. If the subject is 
monotonous, let him indulge in a poetic license and 
vary it,—few of his hearers would detect the fraud ; 
for this continued thumping, were the illusion 
complete, could only produce nausea, never plea- 
sure. But the field is wider. Where, for instance, 
are those varieties of time and tone and quality 
which the different waves afford? Where all 
those incidents which lend to sea life the little 
interest it possesses ? Here the composer’s genius 
seems to have deserted him. Where is the boat- 
swain’s call, piping the hands on deck, the wind 
howling through the shrouds, so well expressed by 
the strings of such an orchestra,—the rising 
storm—hail—thunder—then the calm—the entry 
of smooth water—the nearing the harbor—in 
strong relief against these strains, the gun which 
announces the arrival at port—and then the jubi- 
lant strains and palpable extasies at the re-union 
of friends ?—we cannot but blame Jullien- for not 
using some of these materials and making more 
of the “ Atlantic,” for that great name deserves 
more at his hands. When he shall pay a visit to 
his Imperial Brother of the Celestials, let him 
compose a “ Pacific” for an overture to his first 








“ sing-sing” in China, and, our word for it, the 
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long-nailed and pig-tailed critics will look, from 
their little eyes, with favor on him. Success to 
Jullien, say we, Vive la bagatelle ! R. 8. R. 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Jullien: A Sketch from the Life. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 


Author of “ Pen and Ink Sketches.” 


Years ago, as some of our readers, perchance, 
may remember, we published a sketch of Paga- 
nini, Emperor of all the Fiddlers. One or two 
friends haye requested “a crack of the old whip” 
in the shape of a companion picture of Jullien, 
Czar of all the Conductors. Willingly we take 
up our pen and commence an outline. 

Many times have we looked upon M. Jullien. 
Evening after evening have we passed in the 
Drury Lane Theatre, when he stood “ monarch 
of all he surveyed” in the midst of his magnifi- 
cent troup of instrumentalists, and never did we 
tire of listening to his spirit-stirring compositions. 
Those “ Seasons” were wont to wind up with a 
Bal Masqué, and many an American visitor to 
London will remember the scene of fun, frolic, 
and festivity which was presented on such occa- 
sions. 

But we once saw M. Jullien under very differ- 
ent circumstances. Even he has had “to wage 
with fortune an unequal war.” Emperors and 
kings, like common people, are sometimes com- 
pelled to abdicate, and the great, or electrically 
speaking, the “ Prime Conductor” was one sad 
day obliged to lay down his /a@fon and exhibit his 
Hyperian curls in—alas ! that we should say it— 
in the Court of Bankruptcy ! 

Somehow or another the expenses of his Con- 
certs had exceeded the receipts; and while all 
London imagined Jullien to be making a fortune, 
he was hurrying to a failure. A crash, more 
startling than any his orchestra could have pro- 
duced, ensued, and an inexorable gentleman of 
the Hebrew persuasion laid his rude hand on the 
hitherto unsullied coat of our harmonious friend. 
His “ entertainment” came suddenly to an end, 
contrary to musical canons, by sundry “ over- 
tures” to his ereditors—pending which, Jullien 
had the honor of making his bow, not to his 
admirers, but to a crusty old Commissioner in 
Bankruptcy, who knew more about a “ balance 
sheet” than a sheet of music, and put a “bar” to 
the harmony for the present by asking the luck- 
less composer, not about his last Quadrille, but 
respecting his first Schedule. 

Yes—there in that dingy court in Basinghall 
Street, stood our friend, altered indeed in posi- 
tion and dress, but the same as ever in face and, 
as Mr. Turveydrop has it, “deportment.” The 
faces of the commissioner and of the composer 
were studies—the one all crabbedness and sour- 
ness, the other all blandness and beatitude. Jul- 
lien took the examination very easily. It was no 
use for a grim opposing barrister to try to damage 
his fair fame, the Bankrupt smiled him down, and 
the result was, that when the examination ended 
—the Commissioner complimented Jullien on his 
honorable behavior—the creditors saw that he 
acted like an honest man, and professed them- 
selves satisfied, and the Jewish gentleman, with 
the hooked nose, defiled no more the coat of the 
composer. 

And now, here we are in the Boston Music 
Hall to look on our old favorite once more ; for 




















his fame has flown before him; and the musical 
quid nuncs of the city are anxious to hear wheth- 
er “common rumor” has in this case, turned out 
to be a “common liar.” Patience, ladies and 
gentlemen,—you will be satisfied ere long that 
the lady of a hundred tongues has, for once, 
adhered to truth. 

It is half-past seven o'clock, and the Hall is 
about two thirds filled. The Dollar ticket has 


kept many away, doubtless, and perhaps it would 
have been more politic in Jullien to have fixed 
a lower price, but that is his business. Those 
who are present are on the tip-toe of expectation, 
for his portraits in the music-shop windows—and 
music-sheets with the American flag gaudily dis- 
played thereon—and “authentic” accounts of 
Jullien’s early life and times, and of the des- 
perate duel he once fought—have all together 
excited much curiosity respecting the hero of 
Schottisch and Quadrille. Then his very name 
is musical, and young ladies lisp it lovingly to 
their enamored beaux, who wish in their hearts 
that they had been equally fortunate, and are 
quite indigrant at their parents for having be- 
stowed on them the unromantic appellations of 


Hiram W. Hinks or Jabez J. Timmins. 

One by one the members of the Orehestra 
make their appearance. The sudden rise of in- 
numerable jets of gas reveals an amazing num- 
ber of beards and mustachios—all these gentle- 
men might be known to be musicians had you 
met them at the North Pole. A discriminating 
eye could have told upon what instrument any 
one of the gentlemen played. The Bassoon had 
a grave and solemn look, and the buccinator 
muscles were particularly well developed, presen- 
ting a striking contrast to the Flute, who had 
»inched up lips and drooping upper eye-lids. 
The Cornet-a-piston was florid, and rather red 
about the whites of the eyes; and the Violins 
(“who were in great force”) had each of them a 
shaky sort of air. The Drum was remarkably 
pompous; and the Piccolos volatile and flighty. 
As for the Violoncello he looked like a grumbler, 
and the Oboe reminded one of Byron’s “ deep- 
mouthed Beeotian.” 

The tuning of an orchestra is by no means a 
delightful subject either to listen to, or to write 
about—so we shall not attempt any description 
thereof. Indeed we have no time, for the clock 
strikes eight, and the audience are becoming im- 
patient. 

Suddenly a lightly built(?) but a symmetrical 
figure makes its appearance on the platform, and 
the owner of it cannot be mistaken. As he 
glides gracefully towards the little raised scarlet 
covered platform, on which stands a chair of 
crimson velvet and gold, and a gilded music stand, 
he takes little or no notice whatever of the ap- 
po which greets him. But, once on his throne, 
ne makes a slight obeisance, and then casts a 
glance over his musical realm. 

Yes! there stands Jullien, in faultless coat— 
irreproachable shirt bosom—immaculate wrist- 
bands—unexceptionable trowsers, and glistening 
little boots. From the curls of his head to the 
sole of his patent leathers it is Jullien all over— 
“none but himself could be his parallel.” He is, 
as we heard a lady near us say, “ a duck,” though, 
considering his musical predilections, we should 
have imagined him to be a rather more musical 
kind of bird. There is nothing of the “quack” 
about our conductor, who now lifts his white wand 
and taps lightly on his music stand. 

Every one is on the qui vive now—audience as 
well as orchestra. The eyes of each musician are 
fixed upon their great chief, who with bland and 
beaming face takes a final glance to assure him- 
self that all is right. The bows of the fiddles are 
half raised, and slope over the nicely tuned strings. 
The man at the big drum grasps with one hand 
the stick, and in the other holds a cymbal; the 
Cornet-a-piston nears Herr Koenig’s lips, the Bass 
Viols erect their ponderous proportions. The 
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Oboe gives symptoms of volcanic action, and the 
Trumpets prepare for a decided “ flare-up.” As 
for the Flutes and Clarinets, they seem to know 
that they are about to recover their wind and get 
ready for flourishes and cadenzas. In a word, it 
only requires a wave of the magic wand of Jul- 
lien to awaken those enchanted instruments into 
life and beauty. 

Mark you, how calm, how self-assured the great 
man appears. Not a fear has he—not the most 
distant idea of discord! He knows his men, and 
they won’t make a mistake! As soon would Jul- 
lien believe that the planetary system would be- 
come deranged during the next half-hour, as that 
Koenig or Lavigne or any of the others would 
play a false note. No, no! he has little fear of 
such a catastrophe. One more look, and now he 
rests the tips of his gloved fingers on the music- 
stand, bends the left knee, artistically points the 
right toe, and raises his baton, as if it had been 
the wand of an enchanter; the effect is—A CRASH ! 

A crash of music, not chaotic, or fragmentary, 
but a crash of harmony. Suddenly the white 
wand gently waves, and the left hand moves over 
the rippled waters of melody. And now the 
flutes warble deliciously, the strain being con- 
tinued by the cornet-d-piston, which after “ loosen- 
ing the chords in a silver shower,” utters a sound 
“so fine that nothing lives *twixt it and silence.” 
Now a look sets the host of violin bows into fran- 
tic paroxisms of sound, and the bassoon grumbles 
at a look from the master. A glance upward is a 
signal for the drum, which thunders a recognition, 
and the cymbals clash sympathetically. Faster 
and faster waves the wand, and as Jullien’s curls 
tremble with excitement—for he is excited now— 
the harmony swells and deepens, and the whole 
orchestra is in motion. From a seeming momen- 
tary confusion, comes the air of a national piece, 
and “ Hail to the Chief ” elicits a burst of applause. 
Scarcely is it ended before “ The Star Spangled 
Banner” renews the testimonials of delight, and 
on goes Jullien, conquering and to conquer.— 
The audience become almost frantic as the 
guns boom, without as well as within the Hall, 
and, not being, as the Home Journal has it, 


' “tied with strong ropes,” they leap to their 


feet and cheer and stamp and wave hats and 
handkerchiefs. The enthusiasm is prodigious, and 
when it is at its height, a shout bursts from the 
lips of the musicians themselves, which is echoed 
by all present, and amidst a hurricane of cheers 
Jullien flings himself gracefully in his gilded chair 
and enjoys his triumph. 

But he is forced to rise, and at an encore “ Hail 
Columbia!” is pealed forth at the intimation of 
his wand. ‘The excitement is now greater than 
ever, and all own the power of the great conduc- 
tor. Shrewd fellow! he has tickled the national 
vanity; and as he once more takes his seat, a 
smile of intense satisfaction plays over his broad, 
ne face, and well chiselled features. The 
adies look lovingly at him, and some pronounce 
him irresistible, whilst the men declare him to be 
“a brick |” 

There, dear reader, we have, as well as we were 
able, touched off our musical friend for your 
especial benefit. If you doubt the accuracy of 
the sketch, out with your dollar and go and see 
for yourself. 

= —_—->-- 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. XXIX. 


New York, October 31.— Mendelssohn (apropos to 
the question addressed to the Diarist in the Journal of 
Oct. 15,) fascinates me more in his music than any other 
composer. I know no other term which will convey an 
idea of the manner in which it affects me. Whatever it 
be, the theatre music of the “ Summer Night’s Dream,” 
the concert-room music of his symphonies, his chamber- 
music, his piano-forte compositions, or the lofty move- 
ments of “ Elijah” and “ Paul,” he seizes and holds me 
fast, fills every thought, for the time being, and I wake up 
atthe close, seldom able to rescue a single passage, 
which has been sung or played, unless the work be one 
which has become familiar by oft hearing. When listen- 
ing to a new work of his, I can never anticipate a meas- 
ure—I might as well undertake to guess what the Holian 








harp is going to sing next. I cannot whistle a tune of 
his, nor did I ever hear anybody whistling or singing 
him for want of thought. 

The most exquisite melodic phrases abound in his 
works, but when I recall one to mind, and hum it over, 
in about three measures it lands me—nowhere. Just so 
soon, however, as the power of whistling or singing all 
the forty parts of a grand orchestra is attained, there is 
no doubt that Mendelssohn will become as whistleable 
and singable as Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, or Billings. 
Some seventy years since, the ‘* Magic Flute” was pro- 
duced, and its melodies, after being in everybody's mouth 
in Vienna, started off on their travels, and are going yet. 
Who does not know “ Away with Melancholy"—a comic 
chorus in that splendid work ? 

How Rossini’s melodies have gone everywhere! Di 
tanti palpiti, for instance. There’s that famous melody 
in the overture to Masaniello—that sets all the heels, toes, 
canes and umbrellas within hearing in motion. Then 
again, take our Scotch and Irish melodies—which by the 
way I cannot hear with any patience if sung with an 
accompaniment—(query, How did Beethoven succeed 
in arranging the Scotch songs for Thompson?) these 
seem to be pure melodies—the musical thought flows 
along clear and bright as a line of silver. Take old 
Billings’ psalm tunes, or Swan’s—take Pleyel’s themes 
(in his sonatas), or Beethoven's in his adagios, that in the 
trio Op. 11, for instance, or that in the Sextette—and 
many others—all these are of the stamp which I described 
as constructed with beginning, middle, and end. I can- 
not find such in Mendelssohn. Nor do I want them, but 
a good many of my neighbors at the concert do. 

The other day I was looking at some fine pictures. 
All the colors were arranged so as in each case to tell a 
story—their subjects were brought out something as a 
fine melody is brought out by an orchestra. The other 
day too, I went over to Jersey City, and noticed that the 
great landscape painter had been at work upon all the 
foliage that so richly covers the lofty river banks up 
Hoboken and Weehawken way, and had clothed the 
whole shore with the richest and most gorgeous colors. 
They were put on in inextricable confusion—still they 
were so harmonious!—they told of Autumn just as 
Mendelssohn would sing of it. 


Nov. 1.—I scrawled the above yesterday, and “ in view 
of this subject ”—as our old minister used to have it—I 
turned over the leaves of “ Elijah” (Reed’s beautiful 
edition) this morning. Nowhere, or, at most, only in 
mere melodic phrases here and there, could I separate a 
single part from the rich, golden, mellow luxuriance 
of the extraordinary instrumentation, by which every 
thought and feeling represented in the text is so magically 
painted. In the Arias, and concerted pieces even, mem- 
ory did not reproduce the singing of Ball, Anna Stone, 
and the others at the Melodeon, or Formes, Miss Dolby 
and their associates at Exeter Hall, or Madame Tuczek, 
Herr Mantius and their associates at the Berlin Sing- 
Akademie, but 

——“ The rich stream of music [which] winds along 

Calm, majestic, smooth and stronz.” 
as somebody once wrote (didn’t he?) It seems to me 
that we cannot speak of ‘accompaniments ” in Mendels- 
sohn’s music, nor in Schubert’s, for the part sung and 
the parts played, form but one integral whole. Think of 
beginning a solo in “ Elijah” with a guitar-like ¢rum-tum, 
tum, trum-tum, tum! I reckon it will be some time be- 
fore that “ thema for variations,” recently advertised for, 
will be picked out of the works of Mendelssohn. 


W., the friend to whose sleeve (and Dwight’s) I pin 
my musical faith, was present at the Germania Concert 
in Boston the other evening. He was here yesterday, 
[There’s that bell again! I declare, the most melancholy 
sound in nature is that cracked bell on the city hall— 
chug, chug!] and divided mankind into two classes— 
those who have heard the Overture to Tannhduser, and 
those who have not. He describes it as a new revelation 
to him in Music—most original and wondrously fine. 
The place in which he heard it, too, he describes as 
utterly unparalleled—he is familiar with all the noted 
halls in Europe, but has never seen one which can be 
compared with the Boston Music Hall as a place in which 
to hear Music, which is what halls should be built for. 
When will our New York Metropolitan nuisance be 
abated? When shall we hear the Tannhduser overture? 
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BOSTON, NOV. 5, 1853. 
Concerts of the Week. 
JULLIEN has had the whole field. The ama- 

teurs seem almost to live their evenings in the 
Boston Music Hall, deepening their attachment to 
the place, while every night surprised by some 
new instrumental wonder. Who ever believed 
he could sit out so many quadrilles and so many 
repetitions of the Yankee Doodle slam-bang ! 

Thin houses lasted just a week; on Monday 
there was a great increase of audience ; on Tues- 
day greater yet; and on Wednesday, Jullien’s 
benefit, the great hall fairly overflowed, so thatan 
eager surf of listeners broke over the stage itself 
and hardly left room for the ponderous ophicleid 
to turn about. This was but the infallible result 
of a continued siege by such a body of musical 
knights errant, real invincibles, as come here 
banded together under Jullien. Every onslaught 
has developed new resources. 

Jullien is decidedly the topic, judging, among 
other things, from the number of communications 
sent to us about him. Three of these we print 
to-day, rather as amusing specimens of the im- 
pression Jullien makes on various bright, observ- 
ing persons, who only /ove music, than as critical 
appreciations. It is well to see a fact from many 
points of view. Our own view is perhaps neither 
represented by the hero-worship of the sprightly 
“pen and ink sketch” of one, nor by the scepti- 
cal pleasantries and strictures of the other two. 
Yet there are good hints in them, and each makes 
out a kind of case in his own way. 

The “ Beethoven night ” last week was followed 
by a “ Mendelssohn night.” We must say that 
we enjoyed the Scotch Symphony (in A minor), 
as fully as we ever did; in many respects more 
so. There has been, and there perhaps will 
always be, a question about the tempos. Some of 
them were taken a little faster than has been usual 
here. But the spirit and intention of the work 
we could not miss; it fe/t right; it came home to 
us. The Adagio never sank more deeply into 
our soul. Every piece of music of decided char- 
acter, to be sure, sets its own time; but is that 
time always precisely the same? There authori- 
ties differ. We never could help suspecting that 
tempos were in some measure subjective to each 
one of us, seeming faster or slower according to 
our individual temperaments, and to the varying 
pulse of one and the same individual. We have 
heard an anecdote of Mendelssohn, to the effect 
that, being asked by a conductor how fast he 
should take one of his compositions, he replied by 
the question: “ How fast do you like to take it? 
So? then you had better take your own time.” 
There may have been a double entendre in this, 
to be sure. At all events we liked Jullien’s ren- 
dering of the Mendelssohn Symphony far better 
than we did that of the C minor of Beethoven. 
Nor with regard to all of Jullien’s classical ren- 
derings, can we go so far as one of our corres- 
pondents, who thinks that the “ thought of the 
composer only broke through occasionally.” In 
spite of what seemed to us defects in the rendering, 
we rarely missed the thought ; Beethoven’s thought 
stamps itself so positively, that where every part 
is clearly, fully and correctly sounded, as it must 





be in such an orchestra, with such master per- 
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formers on each instrument, one hardly can mis- 
take it. Every figure tells distinctly ; such large 
sonority, such bold, clear euphony adds vastly to 
the impressiveness of the music, and makes its 
complication more appreciable, doubtless, to ears 
unfamiliar. How grand the Luryanthe overture 
one evening! the various stringed masses came in 
with such unmistakable positiveness in the answers 
of the fugue subject! 

The other Mendelssohn pieces went not like the 
symphony. The “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music was here and there coarsely rendered. 
There was none of that fine pianissimo in the 
Overture, and the Notturno was hurried out of 
its true character and expression. The “ Wed- 
ding March” took us off at too brisk a rate for a 
theme of such weight and thoughtfulness, as well 
as joyous pomp ; and rich and euphonious as the 
crackling brass did sound, we could have wished 
it considerably less loud. 

The promise of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Mozart nights this week was, it seems, hastily 
But the great public has found potent 
Mozart has not 


made. 
attraction enough without these. 
been unrepresented. Mlle. Zerr has twice sung 
the passionate Queen of the Night’s song, with 
those clear extra high notes and that brilliant exe- 
cution which make that song her own; also the 
Batti, batti and Vedrai Carino, with far less ex- 
pression and far less chaste abstinence from 
common-place Italian cadenzas, than the Italian 
Bosio. One night, too, we had an orchestral pot- 
pourri from “ Don Juan,” opening with the sub- 
lime and freezing harmonies of the ghost scene, 
in which those ponderous marble tones of Hughes's 
ophicleid spoke grandly for the statue. Would 
that that entire finale, (or the first finale) had 
been thus played through in its order! for it was 
a treat indeed to hear it from that orchestra. In- 
stead of that, there were Donizetti-ish transitions 
from this sublime to lighter passages, like La ci 
darem, or the serenade ; there was much emphatic 
rendering of what was never in “ Don Juan,” and 
the said solid ophicleid tones soon left their super- 
human role, to thunder out with equal force the 
ordinary recitative of mere mortals. We cannot 
say that Jullien’s operatic fantasias have been 
among his peculiarly effective productions ; such 
potpourris cannot have the interest that an en- 
tire scene or portion of an opera has, when 
arranged in its dramatic sequence. 

In the way of symphonies, we have had two 
of American production, namely by Witiiam 
Henry Fry; one called * A Day in the Coun- 
try,” which seemed very clearly and skilfully in- 


strumented, but not to translate the sense of 


summer and the fields into unmistakable music, 
like Beethoven’s “ Pastorale.’ The second suf- 
fered from a sentimental name and programme : 
“The Breaking Heart ;” but seemed to have 
more to say, and said it in a manner that com- 
manded consideration, with more unity of devel- 
opment and some fine management of accompani- 
ment. Both are departures from the so-called 
symphonic, or sonata form. Perhaps we should 
hear them more; as yet they do not haunt us 
with those after vibrations that have always re- 
mained when we have heard a symphony of Bee- 
thoven or Mendelssohn or Schubert. 

It was an extraordinary programme which drew 
out and raised to the highest pitch of enthusiasm 
the crowded audience of Wednesday night. Jul- 
lien’s benefit was his greatest triumph. Many 
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of the orchestral selections and arrangements were 
from his own opera of “ Peter the Great,” brought 
out last year in London. Much of this was strik- 
ing, rather Meyerbeer-ish and sometimes Verdi- 
like in its suggestions. But there was one piece, 
an Introduction, to the fourth act, commencing 
with a solemn canto fermo, and followed by a 


Jugato movement played in soft, staccato manner, 


somewhat reminding one of that sombre, church- 
like andante in Mendelssohn’s A major or Italian 
symphony, which certainly was very impressive. 
Such learned, and at the same time expressive, 
counterpoint is worthy of a pupil of Cherubini. 
The critical musician must either doubt the authen- 
ticity, or own that Jullien by this piece proved 
himself a composer in a far higher sense than that 
of a mere arranger of quadrilles and polkas. 
But traces of this same art lie hidden also under- 
neath the glitter, if we mistake not, of those same 
ad captandum quadrilles, even if “ the aim be 
trivial.” For fugue, uttered or implied, is still the 
principle of all true, vital form in Art. 

As for the dance music, where Jullien is himself 
par excellence, we find the “ Katydid Polka ” re- 
turns to us with more certainty of an inward wel- 
come than any of the other pieces. It is more of 
a poem; is more redolent of summer nights, and 
trees and limpid waters, and takes the thoughts 
back verily to Castle Garden. 
a quiet picture ; it does not stun you and fatigue 
you, like the “ American Quadrille.” It isa fresh, 
wholesome bit of nature, and has not the stereo- 
typed sentimentality of the * Prima Donna Waltz,” 


Then it presents 


” 


in which Koenig’s cornet repeats every night the 
sane long-drawn, pathetic and unvarying cadenza. 
But then those things are not made to be heard 
every night, but for fresh audiences. We cannot 
recall all the sparkling novelties of this sort which 
Jullien has given in the week past; for in truth 
all dance music sounds so much alike, that it is 
easier to let it extemporize itself ad libitum in 
one’s own head, through the whole idle day, than 

The thun- 
galop made 
one hope that the next voyage might be more 
“ Pacific.” 

At Jullien’s benefit, he brought out the great 
gun, which (we are told) saved him once in Lon- 


to remember one strain from another. 


dering monotony of the “ Atlantic ’ 


don, when a rival company seduced all his orches- 
tra away, except the faithful Koenig—(who 
does not see in every movement that the cornet 
hero is the Little John 
Hood), and Jullien flew over to the continent, 
recruited a new orchestra, and composed the 
“Great Exhibition Quadrille,” with 
rose pheenix-like again, to the entire discomfiture 


to our brave Robin 


which he 
of his enemies. It is certainly a stirring affair, 
this Great Exhibition Quadrille. Making so 
much of our so-called national melodies, one can 
imagine how he would work up, and contrast, and 
illuminate in all sorts of colors the national airs, 
hymns, dances, of all the world. 
stir of preparation first. 


There is great 
Out steps from the 
second violins young Jullien, junior, commander 
of the Janizaries, and satrap over all the sheep- 
skins, to take his central place high back among 
the drums and guns and gongs and bells, ready 
now to head the general fanfara, and now to 
manipulate at ‘“ London Chimes,” or any other 
curious and exoctic effects. And verily the whole 
thing works itself up to quite a grand excitement, 
along with the animating master spirit. “God 
save the Queen” rings out sublimely at the end. 
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| This piece is richer in themes, and full as brilliant 
as the “ American;” but it has not the same 
artistic unity and progress, and does not take 
audiences captive by quite so fatal a crescendo of 
excitement. He has done wisely of late to put 
the “ American” at the end of the programme ; 
for, if it must figure every night, it is better to 


place it where those who have had enough of its 
noise, and have exhausted the joke of rising up to 
“Yankee Doodle,” may hear the other things 
without having to endure that cannonading first. 
“D” is right in thinking that such concerts are 
for the masses, rather than deep music-lovers ; 


since that love is oftenest coupled with a quiet 
disposition, and shuns this great noise and bril- 


liancy, as a general habit, just as the thoughtful 
philosophic or poetic nature shuns great balls and 


fétes. More quiet music, where the soul and 
thought of the composer, rather than a_ brilliant 
and extraordinary performance, is the point of 
interest, is far more “fit for human nature’s daily 
food.” This is not retracting what we have before 
said of the value of these orchestral performances 
in the way of educating the ear and gaining a 
knowledge of instrumental effects. It is a privi- 
lege which we ought to cultivate while it lasts. 

In his solo department, Jullien keeps bringing 
out “ treasures new and old.” Faithful, sentimen- 
tal Kornia, Borresiyi, (grave and scholastic- 
looking as some Middle Age academician), Pan- 
dean LAVIGNE, and Reicuart, and WUILLE, 
have continued to repeat their solos almost night- 


ly, and never was there such a chance to make 





acquaintance with the very inmost nature and 
The * Carni- 
val of Venice” has been the obedient, graceful 
very 
Among the new appearances, the brothers MoL- 
LENHAUER have been most note-worthy; in 
their violin duets the tones were as pure and 





utmost capabilities of instruments. 


slave of many masters and magicians. 


truly blended as two souls pertectly in unison; of 
course only in such purity is such unity possible. 
Mr. HuGaers, with his great ophicleid, has also 
stepped down to the toot-lights, but musically he 
could not make himself more prominent or admir- 
able than he is always in the ranks. ‘The tlageo- 
let solo of M. CoLLINET, was enough to make 
one not despair of hearing fine concert music 
evoked froma penny whistle ; it was as artistically 
fine as it was funny. But this and all the other 
solo instruments are far more interesting in the 
orchestra, than outside and in front of it; for 
there they contribute their individualities to the 
illustration of a collective thought, emerging each 
into expressive prominence from time to tine; 
there the instrument serves the music; whereas 
in the solo exhibition, Music, the mistress, is tor- 
tured (no matter how gracefully or skillfully) 
into the service of the instrument, her slave. 

JULLIEN gives his last secular concert this 
afternoon ; and on Sunday evening we shall hear 
this orchestra, for the last time, in arrangements of 
great sacred music, and in accompaniments of 
sacred chorusts sung by the new “ Mendelssohn 
Choral Society.” 


P.S. Not quite alone has Juliien had the field! The 
GeRMANIA Reuearsar filled the Music Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, when the D major symphony 
was admirably played, making three Beethoven sym- 
phonies which the Germanians have already given us 
this season. ‘The charm of the music and the beauty 
of the scene, were quite up to the reminiscences of 













































































last year, in spite of the greater brilliancy of the Jul- 
lien orchestra. 

To-night they give their second concert, when we 
shall hear that Ossianic, sea-shore sounding symphony 
of Gapr, a repetition of the Tunnhduser overture, 
songs by Miss Pinrarp, and other good things. The 
hall will certainly be crowded. 

oe} - 


Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB.—The true music- 
lovers will rejoice at the quiet “ good time coming,” 
when they read the announcement of our old friends. 
The intimate communien with Beethoven and Mozart 
and Mendelssohn and Schubert and Schumann is to be 
renewed, and doubtless we shall find it deeper and purer 
than before. The Club have changed their night to 
Tuesday, which we think will accommodate the greatest 
number; and on Tuesday evening, Nov. 22d, we expect 
to meet all the well known faces, and many more, in the 
Tremont lesser Temple, which barbarous Greeks call 
“ Meionaon.” 


Ortro DrEsEL’s Soirees are remembered among the 
very choicest of the musical reunions of last winter, or 
of our whole lives. The same opportunity is offered us 
again; and if we would not forget the charm of sonatas 
and trios of Beethoven, exquisite reveries of Chopin, and 
Lieder of Mendelssohn, purely, spiritually discoursed, 
without any mixture of clap-trap or commonplace, and 
sitting in a sphere of sympathetic listeners, we shall 
make haste to bespeak our tickets for the season. 


New York.—The Maretzek opera troupe, at Niblo’s, 
has made a great hit with Masanicllo. The Prophete, and 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, are among the pieces promised. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mme. SontaG is giving concerts 
without orchestra, with JAELL and Pau JutuieNn. Her 
gratuitous day concerts for the public school children 
have created most interesting scenes. CARL ECKERT, 
her conductor, has sailed for Europe, having been ap- 
pointed conductor of the court opera at Munich.—— 
The MustcaL FuNnp Society announce their first in- 
strumentul and vocal concert. Mlle. CAROLINE LEH- 
MANN sings for them; we hear that this lady has been 
studying Italian in Philadelphia, preparatory to an en- 
gagement with Maretzek’s troupe. OLE BULL is giv- 
ing concerts for the sufferers at Oleana. 





A sew American Voca.ist.—Private letters from 
Europe speak most highly of the great progress made by 
Miss May, of Washington City, who has been for two 
years pursuing a severe course of study with a view to 
becoming an operatic singer. For several years she re- 
ceived instruction from the best masters in this country, 
and in Italy she has had the advantage of the best to be 
found in Naples and Florence. Inthe latter city she has 
been taught by Romani, and has enlisted the warm in- 
terest of Rossini, the composer, who has frequently given 
her his valuable counsel in her studies. Having acquir- 
ed a perfect knowledge of the Italian language, as well 
as all that her masters can teaeh her of their art, (as they 
themselves acknowledge,) she will probably make her 
debut in one of the European capitals at the next musi- 
cal season. She has visited Paris, where Meyerbeer, 
Halévy and other musical celebrities have expressed the 
highest admiration of ker acquirements and her remark- 
able powers of voice.—Phil, Bulletin. 

Foreign. 

A letter from the Hague states that the King of Hol- 
land intends establishing a theatre devoted to the pro- 
duction of Dutch opera, of which the text and music are 
to be exclusively written and composed by natives of 
Holland. King William IIL. as is well known, is a good 
patron of the musical art, and is himself a composer of 
more than ordinary merit. An opera brought out at the 
Hague some short time since, entitled “ Lambert Sim- 
nel,’ attributed in the bills to M. Van der Does, his Ma- 
Jjesty’s maitre de piano, is now well known to have been 
nearly wholly composed by the King, and the opera was 
much applauded. 

One ot the operas of the celebrated French ‘composer, 
Lesueur, entitled “ Alexandre a Babylon,” is in prepara- 
tion at the Imperial Academy. 

Among Italian operas forthcoming during the winter sea- 
son, in Italy, the Gazette Musicale announces, on Italian 
authority, * Ida di Benevento,’ by Di Giosa; ‘ Matilda di 
Ostan,’ by Pistilli; * Valenzia Contadino,’ by Moscenza; 
‘Margarita di Ostorgogna,’ by Petrorini; ‘ Gesare di Ba- 
zan,’ by Traversari; ‘ Angiola di Ghemme,’ by Nicosia; 
‘Itre Peccati di Diavolo,’ by Cortesi; and ‘ L’ Alchim- 
ista,’ by Rosi. 

Johanna Wagner made her debut at Vienna in Bellini’s 


) Romeo. Her success was not over great. Madame Mar- 
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low, on the contrary, who played the part of Julliet, was | 
called four times—after her death. 

The prizes for musical composition have just been dis- 
tributed at the Conservatoire; the first grand prize was 
awarded to M. Galibert, and the second to M. Durand. 








Avucrtisements. 


AUGUST FRIES, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
17 FRANKLIN PLACE. 


Nov. 5, 3m. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCKE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 

i R. K. may be addressed at his residence, Unrren States 

i Horet, or at the Music Store of Oliver Ditson, 115 Wash- 

ington St., Geo. P. Reed, & Co, 17 Tremont Row, or Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington Street. 3 mos oct 29 


RK. BD. COPTeSE,. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. ILEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 
POLYHYMNIA: | 


A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS, 
CHANTS AND SENTENCES, 


INCLUDING A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


Homns in different Metres in Three Parts. 
CALCULATED FOR 
CONGREGATIONS & SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
ALSO, A SKETCH OF 
A NEW METHOD IN THE ART OF SINGING, 
FOR 
ORGANISTS AND SINGING TEACHERS. 


COMPOSED BY 
CHARLES F. HEUBERER. 
Just Published, by 

B. B. MUSSEY & CO., 


No. 29 CornHILL, Boston. 
Oct. 22, 6t 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 


No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. i123 tf 


CLASSICAL MATINEES. 
HE undersigned, resident artists of Boston, intend to give 
a Series of Classical Concerts during next winter, in which 
the best works of the great composers will be performed ; such 
as Quartets, Quintets, Septets, Trios, Duos and Solos, by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Hummel, Weber, Cherubini, etc. 
The programme will be made more attractive by Vocal per- 
formances between the different pieces, as also Solos for Horn, 
Violoncello, Piano, Violin, etc., occasionally. Many greater 
compositions, as, Quartets, Quintets, and Septets for Piano 
with String and Wind instruments, will be produced, which 
have never been publicly performed in Boston. To 


1853. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS! 


—->— 


In consequence of numerous applications from parties re- 
siding at a distance, who are unable to attend the Evening 
Concerts, M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce that his 


LAST GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT 


Will take place 
THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, 
Being for the 
BENEFIT OF HERR KOENIG, 
When the following most attractive Programme will be pre- 
sented, embracing several MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 
To commence at ‘4 to 3 o'clock. 





Part I. 
Overture: ‘ Masaniello,”’ (by request,).........e02008 Auber. 
Quadrille: “The Minuet,” (first time,)........ e000 eee Jullien, 
Symphony : “The Breaking Heart,”......... 6000005 ccee NEY 
Air, with Grand Variations, ............ccecsecccsecce Proch 
M’LLE ANNA ZERR, 

Valse: “ The Hyacinth,” (first time,).......« Poccccece Koenig. 
Solo, Cornet 4 Piston : “ Solitude,” ............000% Angelina. 
HERR KOENIG. 

Quadrille: “THE GREAT EXHIBITION,”.......... Jullien, 


Composed for the World’s Fair in London, 1851, with Music 
of All Nations: MARCH OF ALL NATIONS—Russian, Aus- 
trian, French, Italian, Spanish, Chinese, and Indian National 





Airs: THE MARSEILLAISE and HAIL COLUMBIA: con- 
cluding with the English Anthem, GOD SAVE THE QUEEN, 
Part II. 
frand Operatic Selection from “ Les Huguenots,’’. .Meyerbeer. 
Aria: s * BOGE, Beta a as cs ccccccrccscnnccasessovewts Mozart. 
M’LLE ANNA ZERR. 

Valse: “La Prima Donna,” ..........eeceresecsceess Jullien. 
Solo, Contra Basso,..... 00... scceseeeeeeeeseeeeens Bottesini. 
SIGNOR BOTTESINI. 

Polka: “ The Eclipse,” (first time,)........+.+eeeeees Koenig. 
BONO, BPI as ce scivcicie cccgdvesccnvcccadceeenewes Reichert. 
M. REICHERT. 

Quadrille: “THE AMERICAN,”. .........cceceeeeee Jullien. 





M. JULLIEN will give 
NO CONCERT ON SATURDAY EVENING. 


(— > 


ON SUNDAY EVENING, 
A GRAND SACRED CONCERT, 


Assisted by the entire 


PMendelssahn Choral Society, 
AND MOST POSITIVELY 
JULLIEN'S LAST APPEARANCE 
IN BOSTON. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF HANDEL, HAYDN, 
ROSSINI, MENDELSSOHN, &e. 


M. 


—_---> 


(GrIn reply to many inquiries, M. JULLIEN begs to state, 
that any continuation of his present Series of Concerts is 
impossible, as he leaves Boston on Monday, Nov. 7th, to ap- 
pear in New York on Tuesday, the 8th, (for one night only,) 
and in Philadelphia on Wednesday, the 9th. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
Che Mendelssohn Quintette Club 


Respectfully inform the Musical Public of Boston that their 
FIRST CONCERT 
Of the Series of Eight, will take place 
On Tuesday Evening, Nov. 22nd, 
AT THE MEIONAON, 
TREMONT STREET. 


0G> Tickets for the Series of Eight, Three Dollars. 
scription lists may be found at the Music Stores. 


Sub- 


MUSICAL SOIREES. 
TTO DRESEL, encouraged by the reception of his 
Concerts last winter, proposes soon to commence a SECOND 


ANNUAL Series of a 
SIX SOIREES, 


at a time and place to be hereafter specified. The programnies 
will be made up with the same care and selectness as the for- 
mer series, and in the rendering of Duos, Trios, Quartets, ete., 
ete., he will be assisted by members of the GERMANIA MusicaL 
Society. ({>>Subscription for the Series, $5.00. oct 





PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 
HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Pustic 
REHEARSALS at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- 


DAY AFTERNOON, at 3 o’clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsal®. 
ye ei oe Beitrag ed 





date Ladies and others out of town, we propose to give our 
Concerts in the afternoon. The time and place will be an- 
nounced hereafter. The subscription is $8 for the Series of 
Eight Concerts. Single tickets 50 cents each. 
Subscription lists will be found at the different Music Stores. 
H. ECKHARDT, CH. EICHLER, Atro. 
WM. KEYZER, TH. MAASS, VIOLONCELLO. 


} VIOLINS. 
Sept. 3. H. PERABEAU, Pianist. 











taining eight tickets $1, to be had 


at the Music Stores, aud at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 
oct 29 





OTTO DRESEL, 
WINTHROP HOUSE. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
The Germania Musical Society 


WILL GIVE THEIR 
Second Grand Subscription Concert, 


On Saturday Evening, Nov. 5th, 
ASSISTED BY 


M’lle CAROLINE PINTARD. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
. Grand Sinfonie, No. 1, in C minor, op. 5, dedicated 
to Mendelssohn,.........secceseeceessecvees N W. Gade. 
1. Moderato con moto, and Allegro Energico. 

u. Scherzo. 
m. Andantino Grazioso. 
Iv. Finale, Molto Allegro ma con Fuoco. 


Aria. “ Sonnambula,”’. .........:+eseeeceeeeeees Bellini. 
Sung by Mille Canoutne Prntarp. 


_ 


be 





8. Nocturno, from Shaksp "3 Melod , “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,”’,,........+++++0++ Mendeissohn. 
PART II. 
4. Overture to the Grand Romantic Drama “ Tann- 
hiuser und der Singerkrieg auf Wartburg.” 
(Second time in America,).........+++ Richard Wagner. 
G. Tew AMeUK,. 2.000000 0cccccscccvcccverees Franz Schubert. 
Sung by M’lle CAROLINE PINTARD. 
6. Fantasie and Variations, for Violin,............. ... Bazzini. 
Performed by Wm. ScHuttza. 
7. Overture to “ Die Felsenmiihle,”’ op. 81, ......... Reissiger. 





0G>Single tickets, 50 cents. For sale at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 

Doors open at 63. Concert to commence at 7 z. 

(0G> Those Subscribers who have not yet obtained their 
tickets, will please call at E. H. Wade’s Music Store, 187 Wash- 


ington St. 


MME. L. ZIMMERMANN, 


TANIST vo Her ImperiaL Masesty, MARIA PAULOwNA, 
Princess or Russia, late Granp Ducness or Saxe WelI- 
MAR, respectfully informs the citizens of Boston that she is 
prepared to give lessons on the Piano-Forte. Having enjoyed 
for two years the superior instruction of J. N. HumMeEL, the 
well known Pianist and Composer, and being in possession of 
a recommendation from this great muster, she feels confident 

of giving general satisfaction. 
She will be present from 11 A. M. tol P. M. at Mr. N. Rich- 
usic Store, No, 282 a Street, to re- 

2 nov 


ardson’s new 
ceive applications for lessons. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Soutnarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratr. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
13 Tremont Street. 
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JONAS CHICKERING, 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, Tremont Street, 


I AVING removed from his former location in Washington 

Street, and fitted up Warerooms in the above named beau- 
tiful building, is now prepared to attend upon such of his 
friends and the public as may honor him with a call. His 
time for the past six months having been exclusively devoted 
in endeavors to render his manufacture more perfect than ever, 
he is confident of being able to fully satisfy all who are desirous 
of possessing a good instrument. 

Residents in the vicinity and adjacent States will please 
notice particularly his address, as there is another person in 
this city bearing his name, and with whom he is frequently 
confounded. 

Mr. C. flatters himself that his experience and reputation of 
thirty years, must convince all who anticipate purchasing, that 
this is the best testimonial that he can offer of the excellence 
of his Pianos, and of the satisfaction which has invariably 
been manifested with regard to all the qualities which consti- 
tute an unexceptionable instrument. 


WAREROOMS, 
Masonic Temple, Treniont Street, 
Oct. 8. tf BOSTON. 





Bertini—Newly Revised. 
Important to Dealers, Teachers, and Scholars. 


J i Musical Public is respectfully informed that a New 
Edition of Bertini’s celebrated Method of Piano-Forte In- 
struction is in course of preparation, which will contain the 
New and Important Revisions of the Author, (not contained 
in any present American edition,) embracing very important 
studies, rendering this work the most attractive and thorough 
to teachers and scholars of any ever published. It will be issued 
in a style surpassing in uty, durability and convenience all 
previous works of the kind. 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
; F. WEILAND'S . 
Sustrurtions for the Spanish Guitar, 
Price $1 net. 
G. ANDRE & ©O., Pamapevrna. 
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Edward X. Balch 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


IMPORTER, PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MUSIC, 


PIANO-FORTES, ORGANS, MUSIC BOXES, 
Opera Glasses and fans, French Gmbrellas and Canes, 
BUSTS, MEDALLIONS, PORTRAITS, &c. 


282 Washington Street, Boston. 


™ eo 


N R. RICHARDSON has resided in Europe for the last five 
i years, during which time he availed himself of the in- 
struction of the most distinguished Teachers of Composition 
and the Piano-Forte, for the pur of acquiring a thorough 
practical knowledge of MUSIC. While there, he became per- 
sonally acquainted with all of the most celebrated publishers, 
and dealers in Music, and learned their peculiar methods of 
transacting business, with a view of establishing a Music 
Store in this city. Profiting by the knowledge acquired by 
visiting the Music Stores on the continent of Europe, as well 
as those in England, Mr. RICHARDSON formed a plan, differ- 
ing from that of every other, and which he flatters himself 
possesses decided improvements over all. 

In fitting up his Store, his object has been to make it an 
attractive resort for the Ladies, and the musical profession 
—: and no expense has been spared towards rendering 
t every way worthy the patronage of the public,—and he 
trusts it will be the means of encouraging and improving the 
taste for Music among all classes. 

The stock of Music comprises the most complete collection, 
of both Foreign and American, ever offered to the public. It 
was selected by the proprietor himself, and he has endeavored 
to avoid that which is not of an instructive character,—seek- 
ing rather to elevate the taste to the highest standard of Musi- 
cal excellence. A Catalogue of the Music is being prepared, 
and will soon be issued. 3 

All publications of this Store will be of a superior order, 
and got up in fine style. No pieces will be published that are 
not fully worthy of it,—and no compositions accepted for pub- 
lication that are not worth paying for. 

The above Music Store comprises two departments—Amer- 
ican and Foreign. Mr. J. M. FOYE, who has had many years’ 
experience in the business, in this city, will take charge of the 
American department; and Mons. A. HILL, from the cele- 
brated publishing house of Brandus & Co., of Paris, will have 
charge of the Foreign department. And the Proprietor trusts, 
by devoting his whole attention to business, to receive a 
liberal share of patronage. Being in constant correspondence 
with many eminent Professors and Publishers of Music 
abroad, he will at all times be happy to give any information 
with regard to musical matters that may be in his power. 

o> Foreign and American PIANO-FORTES and ORGANS, 
from the most celebrated manufacturers, constantly on hand 
Also, some of the best specimens of large sized SWISS MUSIC 
BOXES that have ever been imported, may be seen at the 
Store. 

{Gn PIANO-FORTES, of the best German, French, and 
American manufacture, selected and sent to any part of the 
United States, at the lowest Cash prices. Mr. R. will WAR- 
RANT every instrument he recommends, and will assume the 
whole responsibility of a safe arrival at the residence of the 
purchaser. 

The largest and richest variety of OPERA GLASSES and 
FANS, of entirely new styles, ever offered by any other house 
in the United States, are ready for inspection. Also, French 
UMBRELLAS and CANES; those in want would do well to 
examine, before purchasing elsewhere. 

LITHOGRAPHS, BUSTS, MEDALLIONS, and PORTRAITS, 
of the most distinguished Musicians and Composers,—as 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Chopin, 
Dreyschock, Liszt, &c., always on hand. 

(> Those desiring the services of good Teachers, in any of 
the different branches of Music, may learn their addresses 
and terms of Mr. Richardson, who will interest himself in such 
matters, without any partiality. 

Mr. R. is a subscriber for all the Musical Journals published 
in England, France, Germany, Italy, and America, and they 
may always be found in the Saloon connected with his Store. 

(>> Foreigners will find themselves quite at home in this 
Store, as French and German, as well as English, will be 
spoken. 

Tickets for the first class Concerts may always be found at 
the Musical Exchange. Also subscriptions taken for the 
leading Masical papers published in Europe and America. 


—IN PRESS :— 


Che Madera Schaal for the Pianu-Farte, 
Composed and compiled from the works of the most eminent 


modern and classical authors and teachers, comprising a com- 
plete course of instruction, based upon a new principle, 
PROGRESSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 

With Anatomical Illustrations of the Hands, 
Thoroughly explained, showing the use of their muscles and 
tendons in playing the Piano. 

BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PUPIL OF ALEXANDER DREYSCHOCK, AND OTHER 
DISTINGUISHED EUROPEAN TEACHERS. 
oct 29 














D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oct.8. 38m 





PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 





Concert Programmes, Tickets, &e. 


AT THIS OFFICE. 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
S now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, rear of No. 411 Washington Street. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Jonn S. Dwicut, JoNAs 
=. Esq., Hattert, Davis & Co., OLIVER Ditson. 
t. 8. 








yg eee RYAN respectfully informs his pupils that 
he has returned to town for the season, and will resume 
his instructions in Harmony and Thorough Bass, Piano-Forte, 
Flute, Clarinet, Violin, etc. Ladies desirous of studying Tho- 
rough Bass in small private classes, will please leave commu- 

ications at his resid , No. 5 Franklin 8t., or at G. P. Reed 
& Co.’s music store. 

Boston, September 24, 1853. 








IGNOR CORELLI begs leave to announce to his 

friends and pupils that he has returned to the city, and 
may be found at his rooms, No. 20 Temple Place, or at the 
Tremont House. Sept. 17. 





L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston 
Oct. 16. - . F 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 


sd, Oj. EMERSON, 
Cearher of the Piaua-Farte aud Singing. 
APPLY AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
iii 13 8m. 


38m 








MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
Enstruction on the Piano, Violin & Cultivation of the Voice. 


MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner Washington 
and Summer Streets. | 
RESIDENCE, at the Winrurop House, Bosron. 
References. 
J. CHIcKERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. PUNCHARD, Esqs., Boston. 
GEORGE PEABODY, B. I. Sitspez, Esqs., Salem. 
Oct. 1, 8m. 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, | 
No. 84 Pinckney Street. | 


Lessons given either at Mr. T.’s house, or at the residence 
of the pupil. Application may be made at the music-stores of 
Geo. P. Reed & Co. or T. T. Barker. Sept. 17, 8m. 


T. BRICHER, 
Organist and Conductor of Music 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. ...ENTRANCE ON CHARDON ST 
Jan. 22. 3m. 

















F. F. MULLER, 


IRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &c. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
iit tf 





Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
iil4tf 364 Tremont Street. 
A. W. FRENZEL 
| ap meee al gives notice that he is commencing a new 


term with Scholars on the Piano-Fortg. Orders may be 
left at G. P. Reed's or T. H. Barker's Music Stores, or at his 


residence, — 
o. ‘ine St., Boston. 
Oct. 15. ‘ 


EF. suck, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and pupils that he has 














removed to 
; No. 852 TREMONT STREET. If 
No. 21 School St. eet =: ( 
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